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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

stamped new words, neglected ancient and modern laws in 
poetry, but his form of expression is that of the masters. 

Svea Bern hard 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

A MODERN FRENCH ANTHOLOGY 

The Little Review, with Ezra Pound as its spokesman, 
has come to the conclusion that America can no longer 
conduct its intellectual affairs on a monolingual basis. It 
proposes to print criticism of current French literature as 
well as English, and for a starter devotes its February num- 
ber to an anthology of modern — that is, post-Gautier — 
French poetry. 

It isn't often that one can get such an anthology at the 
price of a magazine, nor for that matter at any price, since 
the anthology fever has not hit the French publishers quite 
as it has the American. And Mr. Pound's selection is a lit- 
tle more than an anthology. In compiling it, he found 
that the poets and heirs who would have to be consulted 
for permission to reprint, were so scattered by the war that 
he would save time by embedding the anthology in an arti- 
cle. The result is a running commentary, now facetious, 
now important, always contradictory; as if to give the 
reader a number of opinions to choose from, but not allow- 
ing him to leave any poem without one. 

The poems themselves make a substantial enough showing 
to tempt the reader into generalizations on the difference 
between modern poets here and in France. The explorations 
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A Modern French Anthology 

of the French poets seem less geographical, less external, 

more speculative. Au Cabaret Vert, of Rimbaud, to be sure 

has local color — 

Depuis huit jours, j'avais dechire mes bottines 
Aux cailloux des chemins — 

but even so, the more characteristic explorations are found 
in such a poem as his Chercheuses de Poux, a very daring, 
very beautiful adventure into child psychology, without the 
sentimentalization that usually accompanies any thought 
about children over here; or in La Rapsode Foraine of Cor- 
biere, which explores folk religion. In general it seems as 
if poetry in French and English, in spite of the gradual 
rapprochement of the three nations since Napoleon, were 
never farther apart than now. With Byron and Alfred de 
Musset they were still within shouting distance, and so too, 
though by direct importation, with Swinburne and Gautier. 
But here are poems which would never tempt the translator. 
However, as Mr. Pound says, he has intentionally chosen the 
things that would sound freshest to us, omitting the Par- 
nassians for instance, of whom he says we have plenty our- 
selves, leaving Gautier, Baudelaire, Mallarme, Verlaine, 
Samain, Heredia, to be read in volumes. He includes La- 
forgue, Corbiere, Rimbaud, de Gourmont, de Regnier, Ver- 
haeren, Tailhade, Jammes, Moreas, Spire, Vildrac, Romains 
— a characteristically random list. For though he has read 
other poets and would like very much their friendship the 
next time he goes to Paris, he insists that there are bad 
poets in French as well as in English. S. W. 
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